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Rise of the Spanish-American republics. As told in the lives of their 
liberators. By William S. Robertson, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of history, University of Illinois. (New York: D. Appleton and 
company, 1918. 380 p. $3.00 net) 
The wars of liberation in Spanish- America, judging from the literary 
output, have exerted a fascination similar to our own American revolu- 
tion. For one thing they afford a less dangerous theme than most 
topics of recent origin, but not even as an exhibit of "safety first" for 
historian can we account for the prodigious stock of source collections, 
biographies and memoirs, general histories, and monographs to which 
these struggles have given rise. In this combined output appear the 
publications of more than a dozen separate countries, largely devoted 
to the championing of national claims and national heroes or dealing 
with wider regional controversies evolved by commanding personalities. 
Nor were the literary possibilities of the contest lost upon contemporary 
writers of that period or of succeeding generations. Many of the revo- 
lutionary actors had literary talents of no mean quality, or were blest 
with intimate friends so gifted. Outsiders drawn into the struggle 
hastened into print to explain its meaning to their fellow countrymen, 
or to justify their presence and actions therein, or to describe their 
strange companions-in-arms and the superb natural setting of their 
widespread campaigns. From these and other causes there has resulted 
a tangled mass of material, frequently conceived on broad lines of sound 
scholarship, often tantalizingly incomplete and faulty, but offering to 
the patient investigator of today a large and little-worked historical 
opportunity of the first magnitude. 

In the present volume Mr. Robertson essays the task of interpreting 
for English readers a portion of this printed material and he also calls 
their attention to some of the manuscript sources with which he is fa- 
miliar. In his preface he notes the chief problems that confronted him. 
It was no easy task to collect his material from a score of widely sep- 
arated archives and libraries. The choice of a method for presenting 
his results — chronological, regional, or more strictly national — in- 
volved difficulties. His final selection of the biographical form was a 
compromise that is not wholly satisfactory. His bibliography repre- 
sents a careful selection from the manuscripts and printed sources used 
and in a measure supplies the lack of footnotes, for which omission he 
makes no apology. His pages everywhere show evidence of such ex- 
treme care in collecting and collating his information and in revising 
judgments that special students will greatly regret the absence of foot- 
notes. The index is accurate but too condensed to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. A dozen portraits, two small maps, and a battle plan com- 
prise the illustrations. 
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Criticism must concern itself with problems of selection rather than 
with performance. One might expect the mention of Burr's conspiracy 
as a portent of outside interest later expressing itself in filibustering 
enterprises, or look for some reference to the stimulating effect exerted 
by the defense of Buenos Aires upon the Creole population of the vicin- 
ity. Occasionally the reader would welcome a more dramatic treatment 
of such events as the early campaigns of Hidalgo or the famous inter- 
view between Bolivar and San Martin. Two of the early chapters re- 
late to Hidalgo and to Iturbide. The author believes, and rightly, that 
the Mexicans overestimate the services of the former. Some of his 
readers will question whether he himself does not err in a similar man- 
ner in regard to Iturbide. More will object to his crowding the story 
of the ten intervening years within the compass of five pages. In view 
of the biographical method this disproportion in treatment is perhaps 
inevitable. Certainly the forerunner and the finisher of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Mexico stand out more clearly because of this treat- 
ment. 

From Mexico Mr. Robertson takes his readers to the lower provinces 
of South America. Moreno, who gives title to one chapter, is not a 
familiar figure, possibly because he is not a military leader. Before 
treating of San Martin, who heads the following chapter, the author 
hurriedly introduces Artigas, La Vallija, and Prancia, and through 
these tries to account for the later emergence of Uruguay and Paraguay. 
Brazil comes in for casual mention only and Chile lacks the connected 
treatment necessary to present her history in proper perspective. When, 
in the next two chapters, the scene shifts to northern South America, 
the author skillfully avoids many chances for repetition in describing the 
careers of Bolivar and of Tucre, or for retelling what he has already 
described in connection with Miranda and San Martin. In avoiding 
this repetition he occasionally loses unity within the chapter. Here 
again such characters as Paez and Santander appear only in casual 
references. 

These points serve only to make clear the difficulty of describing such 
an extended conflict embracing so diverse a population and also to ex- 
plain the tendency towards separation that almost immediately resulted 
in the formation of eleven distinct nationalities, not counting Brazil, 
the minor states of Central America, and the West Indies. The intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters mention these factors without extended 
description. From Mr. Robertson's previous work one might have ex- 
pected a more complete account of the diplomacy that assisted in gain- 
ing recognition of political independence, but the interested reader must 
find the pathway to further research through the bibliography. Typo- 
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graphical slips are few (pp. 205 and 229). An occasional paragraph 
(p. 189) might be relegated to footnotes were they used. Something 
more expressive than doubt might be used to characterize the relations 
of the intendants with other local subordinates (p. 8) or to surmise 
about the humanity of colonial officials generally (p. 10). But these 
are minor discrepancies and should not lessen hearty appreciation of the 
many excellent features of the book. Through its scholarly pages Amer- 
ican readers encounter in a new setting revolutionary principles that 
remind us of our own contest for political independence, albeit this 
contest manifests itself in leaders of unfamiliar type. That the deeds 
of a score of them may become more familiar is the aim of Mr. Robert- 
son, and in this he has achieved marked success. 

I. J. C. 

Idealism and the modern age. By George Plimpton Adams, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of philosophy, University of California. (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 253 p. $2.50) 
The curious historian must often ask himself in what light his work 
and achievements are regarded by scholars in other fields. To such a 
person Idealism and the modern age by George Plimpton Adams will 
be interesting because in it he will find the philosopher's estimate and 
evaluation of some of the dominant forces in history. A few quotations 
taken at random will prove illuminating. "To enter fully into the life 
of any historical community is to apprehend the past . . . this in- 
terest in the life of the past and in the study of history is signifi- 
cant . . . it is certainly different from a utilitarian interest in the 
past, a desire to use the experiences of the past in the solution of present 
difficulties. . ." Here then is the "aesthetic" side of history which 
many an ardent apostle of the "new history" may well ponder on. 

Stressing further the difference between history and kindred sciences, 
Mr. Adams says: "History seeks to envisage with insight and sym- 
pathy the individual. Its interest terminates in the individual, the other 
sciences are interested in individuals only as instances of types and 
laws. . . To insist, then, that the objects of our historical interest 
are really individuals and not universal laws or types is at the same 
time to emphasize the non-behavior and non-pragmatic character of the 
mind's interest in other minds, in the past, and in the historical life of 
communities." Even among the historians, Mr. Adams sees a division 
into two camps. "There is," he says, "a very familiar issue about the 
way in which historical events and achievements had best be interpreted, 
and the part taken by individuals in historical processes. There are 
historians who care nothing for institutions and there are those who 



